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contrary to the spirit of his genius. There are
in his books none of the fierce diatribes of
Charles Dickens against the c American in-
stitution.' But he grew to dislike it, and then
to hate even the memory of it, and the refer-
ences to it in his books are all the more scathing
from this matter-of-fact realism.
Readers of Huckleberry Finn will recall the
passage where Huck is accounting for his
turning up at the Arkansas farm.
c It was the grounding of the steamer,' he
explains to Aunt Sally, ' that kept us back.
We blowed out a cylinder head.'
' Good gracious, anybody hurt ? '
* JVb'ffz.   Killed a nigger?
' Well, it's lucky; because sometimes people do
get hurt.'
Pages of argument and volumes of history
could not say more than this.
But the real future of the life of little Sam
Clemens and his playmates and fellow-citizens
in Hannibal was the Mississippi River. It
flowed past the town in a majestic stream, a
mile wide from Missouri to the Illinois shore,
coming from the unknown wilderness of the
North and moving on to the infinite distance
of the Gulf of Mexico. What the sea is to the